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4 ' The evaluation of » the Learning Booth program is 
' repo]«ted« The program involves ,a Learning Booth equipped* with an 
electric typewriter and staffed by a trained att€fidant^ a se|(uence of 
cniicl- paced instruction?, a trainijig program for Learning Boot^ *^ 
attendants, and dth^r related nmteifials* TWo main objectives were 
evaluated: (1) offering aichild &n experience w^ere be can learn to 
^sdlve problems and find answers by himseif-^-it was expected that some 
would complete the program, reach Phase V/ and that 75% wuld 
ccmplete Phase III by the end o^ the year; to evaluate this 
objective, informatipn wds obtained frc»i 2,4$4 1970*71 kindergarten 
and first-g rade child performance records tT<M ISiFdllpw Through 

:ricts^sir\g the Learning' Booth; and (2) ^roviaing training — two 
approaches wefiS evaluated* in the* first, Seltior Booth Att^n^ants came 
to the LabOM^ry for 5 days of training^ re;tii:ned to tbfeir 
districts, set-up a booth, and trained attendants; the cfiteraoii was 
thA^ 80% wo^ldlperf orm at acceptalble l^els« -The Second training 
apE^oacfo %ms tcf give attendants wily the guide. The child performance 
data showed that 91% of the children ccmpleted the year^. typing at 'oxf 
abov^ Phase JCII., The data tilso showed that for kindergarten children, 
pertoraiance in 'the booth ,is diirectly related to the^^^fectivene^s of 
the booth attendant. Evaluation^ of training was based on observation.- 
For the first training method, 82% of the booths were judged "^6d to 
.excellent.'* For the second method, half were considered excellent., . 
(For related doc5ument, see PS O06 669. > (Authbr/KM) 
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This report describes the evaluation of tne Learning 5^coth' "ogram--a fyroduct of the 
Far West Laboratory. / , 

The pro(luct is: , • - * • 

< . . \ 

A\ A Learning Booth equipped l^ith an electric typewHter and staffed by a - ' 

trained attendant; * ' 

2j A sequence of child-peced inst^^uctions used in the Le^i^ning B^oth; 
^.3. A training program for Learrpng Llooth attondents; and 

Other related materials 

II . ^Procedures: 

* # 

The Learning Bopth prograrn '^equired^^e evaluation of two m^n objectives: 

Objectil^e 1 - Offering a Child an Experience Consistent ^ i th the ''Responsive 
Environment" Proyam: The priaary objective of the learning Booth is to offer d 
child an experience where he can learn to solve problems and find answers by him- 
self. It was expected that If the booths cjperated.effecti vely , some would cornplete 
the booth prograni preach Fhas*? V}. and ihat t^e majority (7^;) wou I'd complete PhSse 
III hy the end -of the yg^'^.^ In o!>ler to 'ev a luxate' this objec^ive^ information was 
obtained from 2454 .197^71 ^kindergarten and first grade child performance records 
from 15 Follow Through 'distrl^^ts using thg t^j:^,ing Booth, 

Objective 2 - Providing Training: The s£cond\^bjecti ve was t-o provide sufficient 
training to enable the user to set up and* operate a Learning 'Booth for young 
children, T^o approaches to training were tried and evaJuated. 

The first aijproach required having Senior Booth Attendants from each Follow Through 

district Itravel to the Laboratory for training. After five days of training, the 

Senior Bot)th Attendants returned to their districts to set-up a booth and train the 

other booth attendants. The criterion f:r iiieeting this objec^tive was that 80% of 

Che attendants ^-^ould p^form at acceptable ^avels, cjnsisteat with the responsive 

environment guidelines and operational procedures outlined tn the Guide for Learning 

Booth Attendaats* ^ 
^ # 

The second appX>ach'to jtrainin'g was to give prospective booth' attendants only the 
^ide to see if the guide alone^'coqld provide sufficient information to allow them 
to set up and operate a Learning Booth, ^ . ^ 

III. Findings: ' ' ' * 

Objective 1. " Examlnat'ion of the child perfonnance data showed that for booths in 
districts who satisfactorily implemented tf^ program, 91% .of the children con^leted 
the year typing at oc above Phase III. Further, 801 of these (fnldren cj^n^ieted 
Phase I V, and 55% completed f*hase V. , , 

The-cr1ter1on for Objective J'as also distrlct&'with ursatis^actoiy Imple- 

mentation where just three-tni^ths cf th= chils-.>en comnleted Pnese HI {3'-4). In 



^ 1 



the, poorly implemented dtstncts'J on^y ^'V- of t'-'f rnidren completed Phase III 
t3-4)». Overall, the perfor;*dncs: of cri'^dr^^n ^* unsdtis-3Cto^i 1 v tnij-'en^ented 
d^^-^ricts considerably >ower Lhdn in di^tnt.ts offering a satisfactory booth 
experience. ' , . . r J 



V 



* The datf also show .that ^or Mnder^'artt-^ GhM.d^n, nerfo^^ance .in the Jbocth is-, 
directly related to- the effectiveness^ the booth attendant, with children who 
worked'with mqre highly rated attendents sro.-'incj^n r^er achieveiient. This relation- 
ship was not found far first grade chiTd>~er l'^oj.jdI , I'je'to the ^act that first 
grade achievement was high since t^e ulcer ^ir-:i graJers ac 'eve f^ml phases quicker 
tr\an kindergarteners^. , ^ . 

^Additionally, it was found*that compared to pr'cviouo vears t^e 1970-71 chi1*# , - 
achievement data showed progress in bo-th operatio^i for botr. kindergarten and first* 
grace children. B^sicies two years of experience, the^'uain orograniratjc^ v^ariable 

. thought to account^ for the progress in achieverent was th*- Sen i.or i^^iiih' Attendant. * 

• ♦ - * 

QbjeQtive» 2: The eyaluatic^p of the first part ^f t^e trairing program was based on ' 
9bservdtion infomatio%. . ' 

Sixty observations wertf conducted at iO sites by the s^^:e*laboratory observer and 
82;> of the 60 booths were.judged to be operating St--a '''0'-_: to excellent**' UVcl , 
18'^, v^ere judged npt satisfactory, ^and only th^ee boot* - o^re judged as^ "poor", 

Anoth^ approach to t^^aining wa£ 'undertaken* where the La:ioratory hired four learning • 

* Booth Attendants in a loc*l school distri'ct and-gave them r^ly t}}-^ Guioe for^ 
Learning Booth Attendants foV their training^ At the end^cf five montfii$7^wo of 

the four attendants were operate ng^ **exceUent" booths, as'*Ju£jged by the Laboratort^ \ 
observer. " ^ . ( * " * 

' • * 

IV. '.Conclusions: * . - , ' • 

ft 

Based upon the findings, the dev^loper^ o^ace^ conf id^^ni;e in t'^a Learnipq Booth 
progr^^n^s ability to meet .its stated oMectv-os dfid release. ^t as a product of 
the Far West Laboratory for Education-^1 Research and Develop^ient. 



Note: Additional ^esearqh on 'the' LearniRg booth is 4f»d» rway. Prelif^nnary analyses 
and^findings are printed in a separate reoo^t, Tl^ese efforts are sunnarized 
below: . * . * - 

I. Learning Bo p th .Pe rf orniance end $ubsec:u-7nt Re ading Abili ty - Learning Booth achieve- 
ment data' was" "ahialyz^ in conjuncti jm v,^ th first-grade ^r^ading scores^ for 65» 
Follow Jhrough children. T^e- Learr^mo Looth experience "accounted for about 13^ <- 
offend of first grade reading^ scores over and above intelligence test scores. ^ 
Although modest, it was felt to be a noteworthy contribution given the restfictea 
nature of the criterion instrument ana t'- t^nie 1 apse* betv/een booth training and 
subsequent reading assessment, • ' . # 

- A Measure* of Intelligence and SuasL q ^en t ..aBiTing^ Bootn Pt^rforn>a nce * fh'^' rila- 
tionship between Learning Booth achieven:er.t and scores on four subtests' of the 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Test of Intelligence was investigated for 36 
Mndergarten children. 'The correlation i^etween i^PPSL scores and time spent in 
the booth was .14, 'Suggesting Vittie rei^atl jnship between these vacwb^es* ^he 
correlation between WPPSI sco^^es dp- fi» i phase csnrleted waS al^o negligible. 
The notion was advanced that Learning ^o.^tb oerfor ^^* ce, because of , the r^ature of • 
the Learning Bcoth efDerience\ '''s a -qooJ vJex of c. ■^hild.'s learning ab,il1ty. 



DI VISION III , -■ ,■ 

THE LEARNING BOOTH - PRODUCT EVALUATION REPORT 

' ' ' " i 

PART. I - THE Bj^ODUCT , ' " ' ' 

A. Introducti on ' ^ * 

This, refiort describes the evaluation of the Learning Booth program. As a . 
result of this evaluation, the Laboratory is; Releasing the program as a product 
of the Laboratory. In its current form, the Learning Booth, is designed ..primarily 
for use with four-, five-, and six-year-old children. 

■y 

B. A Short HiTstory of the Product V , , 

In*1963, Omar K. Moore defined a responsive environment as one that satis-fies 

the following condi tions:^^^^^^ - ^ 

1* It permits the learner to explore freely. 
\ 2. It Informs -the learner immediately about the consequences of his actions. 
' 3. It 1s.self-paqpng\ i.e., events happ^ within the envllx)nmen^ at a rate 
determined by the learner. 

4. It permUs W .-learner to make full use of his capacity for discovering 
» relations of various kinds. , 

5. Us strucWref is such^that th^^ learner is likely to make a series of . 
interconnected discoveries about the physical, cultural, or social world J/ 

Moore lab! ed such an envlrorahent "responsive" and proceeded to build an eduqa- 
tlonal experience for y^ng^cfiildr*en thatt incorporated and encouraged these princ^i- 
ples. As' the. center of this experience, Moore and an engineer from McGraw ^disoh 
^designed a special typewriter, a computer-linked machine J;hat could be easfly pro- 
grammed to respond to children irt a variety of ways. ' The machine became known as , 

the "talking .typewriter" and was the cornerstdne of Moore *.s Hamden Hall Country Day 

♦ 

School for young children t^ges 3 to 6) located In Hamdert, Conn.. In his School, 

, Moore used one computer^asslsted bo(rt:h operated "offstage" by a booth attendant; He 

* * • 

also used three booths with eleclric typewriters and booth ^tftendant^ wbo responded 
children inside the booth. -Chi Idren in the school were invited to go to one of 



T) Moore, Q^r Khayyam, "Autotelic Responsive Environments and ExcejTtional Children, 
Responstve Environments Foundation, Inc*, 20 Augur St., Hamden,. Conn. , Sept; 
1963. - ^ 



the typewriter booths and they went or did'r^qt go as they cKfise, When in" the 
bpptii, the child engaged in a variety of development skills #uch as speaking, 
writing, listening and reading.^ , , » * 



In 1 §64 .Glen Nimnicht started the. New Nursefy School {NNS) In Greeley^ 

Co>orado, for three and four-year bid children from low-income hofnfs\2) , After 

■visiting the-Hamden school, observing the boothfand discussing with Mbore the notion 

of a responsive environment, 'Nimnicht was convinced the approach had m^rtt . ■ Conse- 

qu|i>tly, as part of the^NNS operation, one of the^major .concerns was to test. 

the responsive' en vijronn^fit typing or learning booths, 'initially, two booths were 

set up for three and four-year old children. "^At this time it was not possible" to 

' S • . * ' ' ' ■ 

use th6 computerized typewriter because it was, rrot available/ When it became ' 

/ ^ ' ' ' . ' 

available, it was not used bfecause of its expense {about $30,000 at that time), ' 

which priced U out of mos< educational markefs. ^ ' 

After three years of experimental work at the New Nursery School, it was con- 

eluded that the booth experience was ^iot particularly valuable for .the three-year- 

old children in the school; the achievement of five-year-aid chlTfr^^o had two 

«- / ^ * . 

year$ of experienced in/the booth could not be distinguished from^that of five- 

/ ' V ^ r 

year old children with one year of booth experience.; The •booth was, however ^^^n- 
^eluded to be successful f^r four-year-old children. ^ / 

In*19fi^, 15 communities contracted with the LaHoratory to offer a Follow 

Through jjrogram for five-T sIx-, severi- and elght-year-old.chlldren. , Since the 

Learning Booth was successful with foulr-year ol(Js in the NNS, U was felt that it 

might also bfe a valuable experience for kindergarten and ftrst-^rade children* 

21 fJ1mn1cht,{Glen et al , "Interim Report: Research on the Now Nursery School," 
Colorado State College, Greeley , jEeiJdrado, Dec. 1967. For a more comp late 
description af the Responsive Model, Its objectives and procedures see:*^ 
Nimnicht, G.^et al, The New Nursery School , Generail Learning Corp. , Early 
Learning DivTsion, N.Y., 1969, * .* 



Extensive development of the Learning Booth was- undertaken. It was /ield 
tested ii> each of the .15 Follow Through comminitles during the 1968-69, 1969-70, 
and 1970-7r school .-years. This report describes tjje field testing of the Learning 
Booth. 
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C> A ClarifTcation of the Product 
* * 
The Product is : * ^ ' 

4 



A Learning Booth equi 
trained attendant; 



ped with an electric typewriter and 'staffed by a 



2. 

3. 



A sequence of child-paced instructions used in the Learning Booth; and 



A training program for Learr*1ng Booth attendants. 



4 ♦ 



The Rroduct consists of: 

1. An electric typewriter with a foot switch;, 

2. Supplenien#ry materials: 

a. Chalk board 

b. Magnetic' letters and magnetic board 

c. Durrel 1 -Murphy Phonics. Practic^ Program 

d. Phonogram Matrix cards 

e. A set of card games ^ 

f. Record keeping forms; >u 

3. A Gufde for Learning Booth Att^dants , ■ ' 

^ — • , ■ 

How the Product Funct ions' ^ ^ 

~- ~ — . i ' ■ 

In each. kindergarten, or ffrst grade in scTiool districts which do not have ' 
kindergarten, a booth -attendant asks a child twoV three times a week J* he would " 
like to "pU^ with the typewriter." If the child yys "yes," ,th^ attendant takes ^' 
him to a booth equipped with an electric typewriter and other related materluls* 
The child is allowed t0i)lay wlt^the typewriter for as lorfg a$ ten minutes. The' 




child begins in the booth by exploring t^he typewriter while' the attendant resp9nds\ 
to the child by naming-the symj?ols he strikes, such as "X, A, Y, M, B, return." 
The child will move from tMs first phase of Free Exploration to typing a -letter 
that is shc^n"taTiim. Eventually, the child progresses to typing words of his ^ 
own choice, then to typing stoHes he has comppse^. 

" Leami r\q lioqXh Ac'ti vi ti ^ 



^ The rules that guide the Sooth activi»ttes, are: 



1. Anytime a child asks to leave th^? booth, hej|iay do so. 

2. ^Anytime a chijd asks to play rn an earlier ph^se, he may da so,* 

3. Anytime a child initiates conversation, the booth attendant responds 

' * . ' ' ^ 

but the attendant does not initiate conversation.* 

4. ' The b(ipth attendant asks a chi-ld lo type only* once a day. If he 

says "no," the attendant does. not ask again. If the chilflllsks to 
— type Uter on, he may do so. 

^T^e-Learning Booth games have been divided irttd five phases: 
Phase I - Pree Exploration ' ^ ' , 

The child ^plays with the typewriter while the booth attendant tells 
* him what he is doing and the tyfmwriter shows him what he has done* 
* " As the chili- strikes letters, numbers, and punctuation marks, the 

attendant names them. When- a child hits mdre than one key at a time, 
the typewriter jams and Is turned \ off by the attendant using' an > 
electric foot switch* The child discovers, thewfore, that the type- 
writer works only when he strikes one key at a time. Aa far as the 
youngster is concerned, he is not t^arntng the names of Jetters, 
numerals, and punctuation marks, but he is learning to associate 
. abstract symbols and sountls. 



A child is ready to move from Phase i 
^ Phase II when the booth attendant • 
can ans(fier^s to thes$, questions : 
Has the child been in' the booth at 
least three times? Does he usually , 
type 6ne key at a time? Does he use 
the return key correctly? ^ 
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PHd.e II - Search and i^latch 



Ste^ 



1 



Sjtep 2 



In Phase II the child matches letters on the keyboard with magnetic 
and printed letters. In ooCh steps of this phase, the typewriter 
remains off as long as the child searches^fdr the^etter shown by the* 
booth attendant; the attendant ^turns the typewriter on as the child 
types the letter. / ."^ ^ 



Step 2 of Phase II makes use of cards, 
t)ne let teV; OP -numeral is on'each^card 
and thfe ctiild searches the keys td^ 
match that .letter or narheral. '*The 
child le^ms to match correctly 
because the typewriter and booth 
attenclant respond only to correct ^ 
matches . 



jjjjjjjjjjUjj.Jjoooooooooooqooo 
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Phase. Ill - Discrimination 

tJhen a child matches most letters and numerals In Phase TI, Step 2, 
he is ready fot-Phase III. 

Step 1 In Phase III, Step T, the child discriminates between two or more 
letters on cards which are shewn to him. The booth attendant names 
one of the letters and the child must decide which >etter to type. 
The first cards show letters that look very different, for example 
e and X. Later cards have letters such as P and R, anl finally there 
jire letters that look and sound alike such 4s C and 6, Thus, the task 
'gradually becomes difficult, ^ \ ^ 

Step 2 In Step ,2 -of Phase III, the child matches capital letters' with their 
corresponding small letters. The booth attendant writes one to four 
capital letters across the top of a chalkboard and -the same small 
letters across the bott(^ in a different order. The child draws a 
line from each cjapital to its corresponding small letter. 

Step- 3 Cards with capital and small forms of letters are used In Phase III, 
„ Step 3. The child learns to use the upper and lower case keys. 

Step 4 The cards in Step 4 have only small letters printed on them. The child 
must find the corresponding capital letter on the typewriter. 
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Phase IV - Words and Stories 



In Pha;>e IV, the booth attendant begins to ask the child > . * 

like to type a word. If the child doesn^t know what a we: he is 
told thet his name 1s a word. When the child tells/ the booth attendant 
a word, he prints U on a flashcard and lets the child type it using 
coital and small letters correctly,. 

When the^child recognizes eight to ten- words , he is asked'if he would 
like to write a story. As the child tells the story, the booth- 
attendant prints it, reads it, and tells the cKild he may type the 
5tory if he wishes- , ' ' ^ ' 



AiXQOVHJTThe bo/ was foing out t 
0 plof^ on 0 rainy day buf d 

J 

dicint 'lo^ie anything to t*ear but 
sw«t.hers He cliTbed over the ftnce 
an(t another fence then he »as i 
in the Playground there was no on 
e there exj:ept the teacher and th 
e the orincipaX. 

] ^^ or.y Joel ^ 

• ' — 

Phase V - Classroom-Related Activities 



2f4F567890IQWE^TYUI0PAWASDF3HJKL: 

Z'JCCVBNM, .?23 5467e90l ASDF3HJKU:**Z 
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We heard a book obout--"the t^ree 

I { ttle prgs the and^ • 
Tracey H. - ^ 



Step r In Phase V, Step 1 , ,the child is pr|sented with Ourrell-Myrphx^cards^ 
One card might, show a picture of a cat and the wor^ "pat," ^'^'sat," an 
"cat." The, chn<^ types the word which best describes the picture^ 

Step 2 Step 2 is s variation of story -wri ting in which the child writes^ 
' naste to a friend in the classroom. 



Step 3 Step 3 is word discrfinirv^tion with phonograms.* The child sees a 
conta1n1#^g a -phonogram matrix^uch ds the following: 



lard 



map 


rap 


tap 


\ 










mug." 


rug , 


tug 










r 


man 


ran 


tan 



One word U covered and the rule is for the child to type that wprd. 
In the above phonogram, the child can dtscover what the word Is if he 
"'^ notices that! the beginnings are the same in each column and' the 
endings are th^ same in each row. 



step 4 In the last step in Phase V, the child brings a book to the booth which 
the attendant reads to the cbild. The child is given § chance to read 
the words he knpws and to type any «f the words from the book. 



/>234'5d7890ci wertyuiopObdfghjkl; ' 
JHis'is Sgeorge. He lived i^jth h\s 
friend, the man with the yellow- 
hat. 



Tomy thoughct he was JUST right. 

His legs were long enough to 

reach the ground- And his head 
was as-hJgh as his cap. 

Trdcey H. 



P. What Can We Say About This .Product? ' / *^ , ' 

Strictly interpreted, any statement tifat goes beyond a careful summaVy of 
what is reported. in tHe Evaluation section is generalizing beyond available data. 
It has not been possible to. approach a random sample of any clearly defined popu- 
lation of potential users that could be used to make generalizations about the 
effectiveness of the program to thfe broad educational copinunity. The Laboratory 
accepts* the responsibiliV*- however, of making reasonable statements of what th^ 
developers believe can be said about the product, 

« # 

We can make the- following statements with considerable confidence: 

1. Given the presence of a Senior Booth Attendant trained by the Laboratory 
•and satisfactory booth operation, three-fourths of the chiWren afteKa 

nine-month experience will be performing alcove Phase III (3-4). 

t 

2. With $he support of one Senior Booth Attendant trained by the Laboratory, 
8p?J of thejLearning Booth attendants' in a Learning Bootlj program will be 
operating booths in a satisfactory manner. 

s 

3- The Guide for Learning .Booth Attendants can be used alone as^a training 
instrument for Learning Booth attendants'. When the adults are selected 
as attendants on the basis of their desife to work with children and 
they make a concentrated. effor^ to implement the program,- those adults 
trained only with printed material <:ould initiate and operate a Learning 
Booth. ^ , ^ 



PART II - PRODUCT EVALUATION ^ 

A.' ''Objective I - Offedng a Child an Experience . ^ , 
* J 

The primary objective of the Learning Booth is to offer a child an experience 

•_ * * " « 

in which' he can learn to solve problems and find answers by himself; i 15, which he 

i '- • ■ 

^can discover. relationships or/and rules; and ir/whiqh he can deveTpp an attitude 

that encourages problem^ olving. A child who c^epends on himself to learn has 

learned how to 1^^^* 



Most problems presented ir> the booth are related to reading. But teaching 
language development skills that lead to reading and writing is not the purpose 
of the booth. If a childAearns to ^'^e^and write while he is learning to solve 
problems, that is a bonus* 

Criterion Statement 

During the first two years, no criterion was^set in terms of what level of , 
performance would indicate success of the program. ' There was more concern with 
the nature of the learning experieiKC. However, on the basiS of previous data, 
in the third year we did expect^Jttm i f the broths operated effectively^ sjome 
children would complete the booth program (reach Phase V) and that^the majority 
(75%) w(/uld end the year compTeting Phase III. 

' In terms of specific skills, completing Phase III would mean that the child: 

a. ^ nas learned that ttfe typewriter only works when he strikes one key at a 
"•time, ' ^ 

b. has discovered the purpose of the "return'* key, * ' • 

c. can match most of the*. letters, that is, whenjhown a Tettei» he can find 
it and will type it, , • _ 

d. has d1g.fovered^ the rule's for discrimination,' , ^ 

e. can^discrimina'te between a majority of letters, that is, when he is shown 
tMo letters and the booth attendant names one of them, he finds 'the Jetter 

^ 01 the keyboard and strikes it, - ' 

f. cai.%olve a problem involving elfminatifig known responses, to arrive at 
y . an\ unknown^ response, \ 

g. can associate the capital Und lower case forms of most letters,. 

h. has discovered how to use Wje "shift" key. 



, Findings , • ^ 

Child Outcotnes . ' - . ^ 

Infonrdtion to satisfy this Objective I Was obtain^ from 24^4^970-71 
^ kindergarten and first-grade child-performaqce records from IS districts. First, . 
districts Were grouped to reflect the quality with which the Learning Booth had 
beeiv implemented. , . 



Group I reflected satisfactory implementation by nine districts and was 
characterized by the following: . 

a. Boath operated from beginning of year. 

b. Physical environment of booth layout* satisfactory. 

c. All bopth procedures followed. { '^^ 

d. Administrative support in securing materials fo^booth, hirfng 
personnel, and arranging for scheduling' and/orl v 

e. Enthusiasm by booth attendants to operate bootlvand maintain booth 
training procedures. * , i 

Group II represented unsatisfactory impfementation by four disticts and 'Was 
characterized as follows: 

a. 'Booths operated moit, but not all of school year. 

b. Some booths in district were in unpleasant locations— with poor ^ 
facilities, and/or ^ \ 

^ c. Host but not all booth procedu res v followed and/or \ 
d. High booth staff turnover, consequently muqh time spent in retraining^ 



booth attendants. 
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Group III reflected unsatisfactory, poor implement-atlon by two districts.! 
The characteristics were: ' ^ * . ^ I 

a. Booths" operationall a small part of year due -to organizational problems 
or theft of equipment. - , / 

b. Poor physical facilities. ^ / ^ 

c. Poor local training, consequently booth .brocedures not followed and/or 

d. No administrative support for bdoth program. 

We stated that wev^ould determine the product "acceptable" if three-fourths 

* i , 

of the children participating in satisfactory Learning Booth operations completed 
Phase' Hi. 



ERIC: 



10 . . ^ » 

The evidence satisfies the stated criterion and our expectations. As shown 
in Table 1 and Figure 1, for booths operating -<n a satisfactory manner, 91% 
of the children completed the year typing at or above Phase III, Steps 3-4. 
Further,\80% of the children completed Phase IV, and 55% completed Phase V. ^ • 
That Js, in addition to skills listed above, by the end of the year 55% of the^ 
children in Group I districts had experiences where they did the following things: 

a. type words and stories,^ 

b. use Durrell -Murphy cards. One card might have a picture of a cat and the 
words "pat," "sat," and "cat." The rula is for the child to type the 
correct word "cat." 

• c. type not'^s to a friend and read that note,^ 

d. uiscovi.> rulQg ilfi a phonogram matrix game, * 

e. .identify and say words lie redognizes In a storybook chosen by the child 

' and read by the booth- attendant. ^ \ 

The criterion for Objective 1 was al$o met by Group II districts, where just 



three-fourths of the children completed Phase III. As shown in figure 1, per- 
formance of children in groups II and III is considerably lower than distVlcts 
offering a satisfactory booth e'Xperience. 

Only 40% of the children in Groap III d)mp:leted Phase jIII, Steps 3-4 and 
about one out of ten completed aC$_the experiences offered In the booth. ' 



m9 



Table 1. PERCENT OF KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE CHILDREN WHQlCOMPLETED 
EACH PHASE AT E^D OF 1370-71 FOR THREE LEVELS OF BOOTH IMPLWEffTATION 
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Figure 1. PERCENT OF CHILDREN IN THREE GROUPS 
COMPLETING PHASES AT END OF 1970-71 YEAR 
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1970-71 Comparied to Previous Years \ 

A comparison of 1970-71 child achievement data with the previous two years 

show's dramatic progress in booth opera(tion for both kindergarten anfl first-grade 
children (Tables 2 and 3).! • s * 



Table 2. PERCENT OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN COMPLETING BOOTH AIHIEVEMENT 
PHASES DURING 1968-69, 1969-70 AND 1970-71 TABLED AND GRAPHED 



\ 
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Table 3. PERCENT OP FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN COMPLETING BOOTH 
ACHIEVEMENT PHASES DURING W68-69 . 1969-7a4ND 1970-71 Ti^LED' AND GRAPHED 



Year 


Number 


Percen^^^Who C(rinpleted Phase 
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111(^-4) 
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1968- 69 

1969- 70' 

1970- 71 
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PHASE if I (1.2) PHASE I I 



PHASE III (3.4 ) 




PHASE 1 



Of kindergarten children. 44% met the criterion an-l completed Phase III in 
1968-69. 59% met the criterion in 1969-70 and 73% did so by the end of the 1970-71 
school year. Growth shown by fi^i^-grade achievement is equally impressive: 63% 
completed Phase. Ill 1r 1968-69, .75% did so in 1969-70, "and 93% did so in 1970-71. 
During the 1968-69 school year, materials and procedures for Phase V were In the 
developinental stage; consequently, a child could attain only Phase IV. 
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By the 1969-70 school year. Phase V was developed, and the .initial Learning 

Boath manual^ hail) undergone e)j;tensi<fe improved revision. These changes With the 

year's experience, of T968-69 probably account for the increased achievement made' 

in the 1969-70 school year. ' , ' ^. ' 

Besides two years of experience, the main programmatic variable. to accou t 
for the progress. Hn achievement between 1969-70 and 1970-71 is the Senior ioo^h 

Attendant. One booth attendant iB each district, usually one of the best 

I — 

attendants, was designated as the Senipr Booth Attendant. . , 

The Senior Booth Attendant was* responsible for the overall booth operation; 
In this role, the Senior Booth Attendant could oversee the booth operation and 
was available to answer directly -questions on booth training raised by booth 
attendajT ts' or.^ ji'ndl e problems when tJiey arose. 

, . The 4^a^bratory ^^ed all booth. attendants to contact their Senior Booth 
Attendant if they had qu^tions or problens. If the quesYonTw^re not answered 
or the problems not solved satisfactorily, the booth attemi*rits were then to con- 
tact the Laboratory. During tfrl^ 1^0-71 year, only three problems were brought 
to the 'Lab's attention; they were- handled by written communication. 

The creation of the position of Senior Booth Attfrtdant had^ny benefits. 
Problems were handled on the spot without delay. If a booth attendant resigned, 
the Senior Booth Attendant was ab,1e to hire and train the replacement with a 
minimum of delay* Thf\quality of booth operations was improved, arul most important, 
the Learning Booths operated one to three months, longer in 1970-71 than in the 
previous two years, 

^ Objective II - Providing Training . 

The second objective related to the product was to provide sufficient training 
,^0 enable the purchaser to set up and operate a Learning Booth for young children. 



* To satisfy this seco^id objective, the booth must -be bperated to satisfy the 
following responsive environment guidelines: # 
,1. It permits the learner to explore freely. 

2. It informs the learner immediately about the consequences of his actions. 
* 3. It is self pacing, i.e.; events happen within the envi ronment' at a rate 
determined by the learner. • 

4. It permits the leVrner to make full use of his capacity for discovering 
relations of various kinds. 

5. Its structure is suc4i that the learner is likely to make a series pf 
interconnec^d discoveries about the physical, cultural, or social world. 

Approaches to Training 

Two approaches to training were tried and evaluated, the first approach 
required having Senior Booth Attendants from each participating Follow Through 
district travel to the Laborator/ for training. Af ter ,a f i VB-day course conducted 
by a Lab staff member, the person referred to as the Senior Booth Attendant 
returned to the distnct to ieX up a booth and train a cadre of booth atteridants. 

Criterion Statements ^ % ' 

After training. Senior Booth Attendants would be able to set up and operate 
a learning Booth program. 'Further, 802 of booth attendants trained by Senic^r 
Booth Attendant would be judged to operate at acceptable levelsJ consistent^ with 
the five responsive procedures listed above and following speciflk operational 
procedures outlined in the Guide for Learning Booth Attendants . 

A seco^ approach was tried to see if the Guide for Learning Booth Attendants 
alone could provide sufficient information to allow booth attendar^ts to set up, 
and operate the Learning Booth. 
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The criterion for the success of this apf^rc^ch was that adults who were , 
receptive to children would be able to set up and operate a Learning "Booth after 

?' 

ndings 



receding only the Guide* 
Findings 



Laboratory-Conducted Five-Day Training Sessions for Senior Booth 
Attendants 



In September of 1970, fourteen Senior Booth Attendanjts traveled to the 
Laboratory for a five-day training session. A fifteenth v^s trained by the 
Laboratory 1ft No^ntler, 1970. The training centered around materials in the Guide 
and 'included a discussion of the responsibilities of the Senior Booth Attendants, 
the setting up of a LearnHig Booth, keeping accurate records, and role playing • 
the various phases of Learning Booth instructi<^\" 

The trainees theft returned to/^1r districts to sA up and operate a booth. 
After, a period of time to allow for implementation, each ol" the 15 distrl^s 
operating Learning Booths during 1970-71 were visited by a Laboratory staff mem- 
t>er.^ Travel ta these communities was based on convenience, with districts near 
the Laboratory visited J'irst (i.e., Berttel-ev, Fresno, Reno, Tacoma). Information 
collected at these first five sites wa/us^^d to develop an evaluation instrument 
that could be used to evaluate systematically the quality of booth, implementation 
and operation. The instrument was ^^n used in each of the remaining ten 
communities. . 

The resulting observation instrument is shown and discussed in Appendix A. 

1 

Briefly, the instrument collects data in two areas. The first part deals with the 
adequacy of records kept by^thepooth attendants. From these records, adherence 
to recommended booth operating^rocedures'^can be assessed. For example, the 
observer can determ+«e if the children are being given an equal number of opportunv 
tils to come to th6 booth, if children are moving through phases individually 



rather* than as a groUp, if an unusual number of^children are refusing th^ir turn, ^ 
and if children are exploring new phases. . — 

A second papt of the instrument requires a five- to ten-minute observation of 
the'booth attendant's performance working with a child in the booth. This section 
isseses process variitbles such as whether the attendant. is a]lowing for discovery 
learning, responding vertjatlyT Offering a pleasant learning environment by npt 
threatening a^child, using flow charts, etc. 

'Finally, thfe'observer rates the overall quality of the booth operation on^a 
"poorTgood-excellerrt" continuum. 

Observati on Data ^ . , *^ 



Sixty observations were conducted at ten sites by the same Laboratory 
observer. After ^serving-, this person also perforrred a training function-, provid- 
ing feedback and when necessary assistance to improve booth operations. This dual 
role allowed for the coll eSliorv of data in a large number of locations with 
mini mum expense. ■ • 

■ V" 

In addition 'to the observation d&ta, written reports of each district's 
progress, problems and needs were con^iled. These reports were used for grouping 
districts by implementation level as »distussed previously. 

Data on the quality of the booth operation and booth experiences offered to 
children for the ten districts observed are sunmarized in Table 4. 



\ 



■ ^ 
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Table 4. SUMIARY OF BOOTH OBSERVATION SCHEDULE TALLIES COLLECTED 
ON 60 LEARNING BOOTHS. IN 10 DISTRICTS' 



J^art of. Instrument 


Number 






Tallies 




No Info 


of Items 


Satisfactory 


Unsatisfactory 


K Record Keeping and General 
B'Ooth Operation 

*. 


8 
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9^% 






20 
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8 

2% 








II. Observation Information 
I n -the-Booth -Performance 


12 
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86% • 






85 ^ 
12% 




17 V 

■ 2% . 


























Poor 






Good 




Excel 1 ent 


III. Overall Rating of Booth 






1 






4 


5 




J^umber 


3 


8 


n 


17 


21 

i _j 




% 




5 


13 


18 


28 ^ 


35 


f 






% 











All 8 items on Part I of the observation schedule (paling with record keeping 
and general booth operation were used and talHes appear In Table 4. Of 480 
possible tallies (8 ttems x 60 observations), 9A% indicated satisfactory operation* 
This meant that charts and records were filled and used correctly; children were 
given an equal opportunity to come to the booth; children were not refusing their 
turn and were moving ahead through phases at their own pace. 

On the second part of the observation schedule, four Item's (9, 12, 16b, 16t 
were deleted from the analysis. Item 9 (Does the booth attendant ask a child to 
Che booth when he is uninvolved in an activity?) was not always observable since 
the observer often remained In the bootti observation room and could not follow an 
-attendant into the classroom. It^ 12 {If the child talks, does the booth 
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attendant respond to his talking?) and the remaining two items (If a child has 
'trouble solving a problem, does the booth attendant: 16b - respond to*the child^ 
verbally,? 16c - respond to the child nonverbal ly?) were difficult to Interpret 
and score. Sometimes it was '^satisfactory" for an attendant to Respond verbally 
to a child and other times it was appropriate for the booth attendant to be silent 
and allow for;?. discovery. Interpretation of these observations is difficult and 
was not included in the analysis. 

■ ■ t- 

-Rallies made oo'the remaining 12 items for Part II show 86% of the tallies 
were ih the desired categories. Booth attendants were following principles and 
procedures of a responsive environment. .Children were given choices and were 
allowed to explore and solve problems on their own. Children were being treated 
with respect and the adults responded to the children. 

I 

The third part of the observation required that an overall rating of booth 
quality be made. Eighty-two percent of the 60 booths were juclged to be operating 
t a "good to excellent" level. Eleven (18^) booths were not satisfactory, three 
being "poor/* ^ - 

Booth Attendant Effectiveness and Child Booth Achievement 



/ 



To study the relationship between booth attendant effectiveness andchild 
booth achievemfent, achievement data for 673 kindergarten children and 912 first 
grade children v<hose boq^ attendant. had b^en rated by a Laboratory observer were 
examined. The achievement data were grouped accordii^ to the rating given the 
booth attendant (1 = poor, 2 = btlow average, J = good, 4 = above average, 5 - 

excellent). Tables 5 and 6 present for eacli rating category (except "1", as no 

* 

bol>th attendants were rated in this category) the percentage of children who com- 
l>leted each phasie of the Learning Booth. Figures 2 and 3 depict the relationship, 
.between booth attendant ratings and child achievement. The da^ show that for 



Jable S. PERCENT OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN WHO COMPLETED • 
EACH PHASE' AT END OF 1970-71 FOR fOUR LEVELS 
■ OF BOOTH ATTENDANT EFFECTIVENESS 
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Figure a. PERCENT OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN IN 
FOUR GROUPS COMPLETING PHASES AT END OF-1970-71 



Table 6. PERCENT OF FIRST-GRADE CHILDREN WHO COMPLETED 
EACH PHASE AT END OF 1970-71 FOR FOUR LEVELS 
OF BOOTH AHENDANT EFFECTIVENESS 
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Figure 3. PERCENT OF FIRST-GRADg CHILDREN IN 
FOUR GROUPS COMPLETING PHASES AT -END OF 1970-71 
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kindergarten children, achievement in the booth is related to the effectiveness 
of the booth attendant. Achievement of children who worked with attendants who 

rated in the "2" and "3" categories did not meet the Laboratory's criterion 
♦ 

% completing Phase III (3-4). However, of children working with booth 
attendants rated in the "4" and* "5" categories, 86% and 90«, respectively, com- ' 
pleted Phase III '(3-4). Furthermore, booth attendants rated as "5" had the highest 
number of children completing Phase V, 114 or 43% compared to 33% for "4" booth 
a*ttendants, 24% for "3" booth attendants and 23% for "2" booth attendants. A 
chi-square analysis of the kindergarten data was significant A th€* .001 level. 

■ . ■ - '■ . 
The relationship between quality of booth attendant and child ac|jievement ;s 

not distinguishable for the first graders. Over 90^ of all first graders com- 
pleted Phase IIL With such at large portion falling in the two remaining phases, 
there is little variability to explain with variables such as quality of booth 
attendant. 

It is possible that if the booth achievement "ceiling" were higher for the 
first-grade group, the pattern between quality of booth attendant and child 
achievement that emerged from the kindergarten data would reappear. 

Development of a Guide for Use in Training 

The second training approach was to develop a manual that could be used " 
without formal training to provide information to allow for the self-training of 
booth attendants. 

The Guide for Learning Booth Attendants represents the efforts di rected 
toward meeting this self-training objective. It replaced two earlier Learning 
Booth manuals, the edition published in the 1968-69 school year and a revised 




edition published in the 1969-70 school year. Data and suggestions iFrom booth 
attendants who used the 1968-69 and 1969-70 manuals was incorporated into the 
1970-71 Guide, * - ' 

The 1970-71 Guide is well organi^jgd^ and complete. The large print and ' 

spacing make it easy to read. The effective u«6^ of photographs and art wake it 

interesting and appealing. After a short introduction, the reader is taken step 

by step through the operation of the Learning Booth. This step i)y stepi process is 

supplemented by the use of flow charts. After clear directions on how to use 

flpw charts, the reader is shown a flow chart for each separate jDhase and can 

easily determine "what to do" based on the child's behavior.. 
* . 

. Many examples clarify the written material. A section-on "questions t^st 
'oft^n asked" is provided and a complete list of equipment for use in tfie booth 
with costs and ordering addresses, is at! so a part of the Guide. 



Almost 100 bpdth attendants utilized the Guide for Learning Booth Attendants 
during the 1970-71 school year. Booth attendants generally praised It, and even 
after written requests, offered no suggestions to Laboratol^ personnel for^improve- 
ments. The Senior Booth Attendants reported that. they foundXthe Guide Invaluable 
as a training instrument. 

^ t 

In a separate study of the usefulness of .the Guide, fhe Laboratory tested 
the Guide with four learning Bdoth attendan1;s In a local school district from ^ , 
danuary until June of 1971. The four booth attendants received only the Guide ^ 
for Learning Booth Attendants for their training and were observed by a Laboratory 
trainer. ' . < 
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.Four adults were identified, hired, and presented ""with the Guide. During the- 

-remaining five months, they were observed from five to seven times each. Data 

collected 'on them using the observation schedule, were processed in- the same way as 

• • - i 

were the data collected on the ten districts. The. data 3re presented in Table 7. 



Table 7. .OBSERVATION TALLIES Fp BOOTH ATTENDANTS WHO USED THE GUIDE ALONE 
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As shown, booth attendants 1 and* 2 were not opferating satisfactorily while 
attendants 3 and 4 were, • The explanation is straightforward. Attendants 1 and 2* 
had personal problems at home ai^ poor previous empldyment records. Consequently, 
they found it difficult to find employment. The pVincipal selected these people 
in an attempt to offer them employment that might prove helpful for their personal 
development. Unfortunately, poor job performance continued. Although attendants 
1 and 2 could complete charts* and records dn cfiildren, they did not operate the 

* . fee ' 

booth satisfactorily. Records 'in one booth, which were completed correctly, Indi- 
cated that oh the average on>y three children per day received boo th^ experience* 
Also, although booth attendants 1 and 2 had evidently spent some time looking over 
the Guide, they possibly had^trouble rtaJIng 1t or understanding its contents* 
They were not familiar with the procedures for performing in the Learning Booth. 
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This was reflected in Part II of the observation Schedule which showed that 20% 
of their tallies were in unsatisfactory categone^. 

•Attendants 3 and 4 were selected because they had shown interest in working 
with children by volunteering in classrooms. They were also observed working 
with children. They were- warm and friendly .to children and could interact with ^ 
children on a personal level. 

Booth attendants 3 and 4 had no trouble, following booth procedures. They, 
knew the material in the Guida and operated, consequently, excellent booths (see 
Table 8): In the opinion of .the Lab expert in charge of booth training, booth 
operations in self-taught attendants 3 and 4 were comparable to excellent booths 
resulting from Laboratory-conducted training. 

From these data one cannot make general i ?ati ons . Howe.ver, the experience 
indicates tha-t the two adults who were interested in working with children who 
could read the Guide and who could interact with children in 4 positive Way, were' 
successful in using tne informatioh found in the Guide to set up and operate a 
Learning Booth/ 



APPENDIX A 



The Learning Booth Observation Schedule and an Explanation of its Content 
The Learning'Booth Observation Schedule Is given on pp. 28-29. 



I. The first s^t1on/is an «va1uat^ofM)f the adequacy of records kept by the booth 
attendant. The individual child re<Y^s can c'lso^e examined to determine several 
items of information. 



a. if children are being given an equal' number of opportuoi ties to come to 
the booth. If approximately the same number of boxes is completed fo^^ each 
child, be it the nunier of minutes the child typed on a particular day or 
an indication of whether the child refused to visit the booth or was absent 
on the day of his turn, then children are being given an equal number of 
opportunities ^to come to the booth* 

b. if children are moving through the phases individually., If a large 
nuRlber {70-80S) of the children are at the same phase and step, they are 
probably not being allowed to set their own pjtce and are being moved ^ 
through the experience as a -group. 

c. if children are refusing their turn. If over 10% of the children refuse 
their turn three times in a row, or refuse two out of five times, or con- 
tinue to ask to leave the booth before their time is up, the booth is 
probably not a pleasant learning experience, 

d. if the time is being v^ified according to the child's interests. It is 
unrealistic to expect most children always to stay in the booth a fixed 
number of minutes each visit. Consequently, if the records indicate that ' 
75% of the children remain in the booth for a fixed amount of time (less 
than the maximum 10 minutes), the booth is not operating correctly. 

e. if children are exploring. If 80% of the children are advancing in the 
phases rathern than going back to previous ones, the booth 1s encouraging 
exploration. 

f: If daily record forms are filled in corrktly and used. Docc .ooth 
attendant use the child records to begin a booth session? 

g. if the most rec#t records are kept in a separate file. This allows for 
a qiick check on. t+ie progress of any one child and keeps records retrievable. 



II. A second section of the Observati.on Schedule requires the observation of the 
booth attendant in an actual Learning Booth situation. Observing the booth, the 
observer checks to indicate: 



i 
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a. if the attendant asks a child to the t5ooth when that child is uninvolved 
in a classroom activity. 

b. if the child is allowed time to frjse type at the beginning of his booth 
session. - « ^ ' 

c. if the booth attendant calls out the names of letters after the child 
types fhem. 

d. ^ if the booth attendant responds verbally to the child. ^ 

e. if 'the booth attendant allows the child a chance to solve problems by 
himself rather than telling the child what to do next J for example, letting 
the child djsfover for himself which key returns the carriage). 



f. if the booth attendant , demeans , threatens or pleads with the child. 

g. if the booth- attendant terminates the ch11d*s time when the child is 
still interested, instead of letting the child get bored. 

h. if the booth attendant follows operating procedures as outlined in the 
flow charts (see example of Hase*I flow chart in Appendix B). 

i. if the booth attendant provides a wanfi lear^ng environrront. 

At the end of the observation, an overall rating (in the quality of the 

booth attendant Is made on a "poor - good - excel lent*/ continuum. 

ri 2 3 4 5 1/ 
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DATE OF OBSERVATION: 
OBSERVER: 



LEARNING BOOT" OBSERVATION 



BOOTH ATTENDANT:- 

SCHOOL : ' ^ CITY: ^ 

PHASE & STEP OBSERVED: LENGTH OF OB iVATIQN: 



kLLUHu KtLrliib AnU bbrftKAL iNrUKnAI luN^ 


vcc • 


NU 


g , , — — — , — , 

1. Is the Cumulative Chart fi-Wed out correctly? ^ 
Does it list the phase acra step number, the number of minutes, and 
the reason for leaving for each booth session? 




1 


2, Are children being given an eqljal number of opportunities to eome 
to the booth? ^ 

Approximately the same number of boxes should be filled igi for 
each child - be it booth data or a<-ehild refusing his turn or 
beinc absent on the day of his tu>^n. 


— V" 

\ 


s 


3. ^Are children rmjving through the phases indivirfually (self-pacing)? 
If almost all of the children are in thj game phase and step, for 
example. Phase III; steps 2 and 3, at thejsame time, then they 
are probably not bein^ allowed to set their own pace. - 






4. Are 10% of the children often refusing their turn {e*g, 3 times in a 
row or 2 out of 5 times) or asking to leave the booth? 






5, Is the time being varied according to the child's interest {e*g* not 
always a fixed number of minutes)? 






6. Are 80? of the children advancing in the phases rather than going blck 
to earlier phases? 






7. Are daily record forms filled out correctly? Is the checklist filled 
out for the most advanced phase? 






8. Are the most recent records kept in a separate folder? 






qOMMENTS: 





( 

*See pages 147-148 of Booth Guit^e for a more detailed explanation of Record Keeping. 
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'BSERVATIIDN INFOP.MA T 1 ON 



"^i^. Does booth attendant ask a child to the booth when he is^ninvolved 
in an activity? 


1 


1 ♦ 


iO. Is the child allowed to free type at .the beginning of this booth 
session? 






n. Does booth attendant say the names of the letters as child types? 






ya. Does chi Id ta^lk? ^ 

/12f^ If the child talks, does boot^ attendant respond to his talking?^ 






13a. IS child given the choice of whether or not to play another game? 

13b. Is the cMJi^R^en a choice of whicfi letter {card, word, phono- 
gram) he is to type? This does not apply to Phase III, step 2. 




! 


14. Does booth attendant let the child solve problems by hinself 
rather ttan telling the child what to dcr? 


_ 


— 


'"" , ' 

15. Does child have tiouble solving a problem? ^ 

- 

15a\ If child has trouble solving a problem, is the booth attendant: 
A. demeaning? 






B. threatening? 






C. pleading? 






16. If child has trouble solving a problem, does the bo^th attendant: 
A. allow for discovery learning? ' 






-Bn respond to child verbally? 






-C-. respond to child nonverbal ly? 


r^' ■ ■ ' ' 




D. ask irrelevant questions? 






E* interrupt or direct? 






17. Does the booth attendant ring the bell at an appropriate time for 
the child (when the child's interest is still hig^j}? 




1 


18. Does the booth attendant follow the flow charts (if not, explain 
♦ fully in co»™«ent^)? 






19, D>d the booth attendant provide a warm learning environment? 


1 


! 

1 

1 



COMMENTS: 



Overall; How do you rate this 
booth attendant accordi 
abi lity to work in the 
ing booth situation? 




I- 

Door 



good 



excellent 
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APPlNDIX b • 

O bservatlor} Data Tallies Collected on Sixty Booth Attendants 

Area ^ ' - . . _^ Tallies 

"7 — ■ ^ T"^^ ^ No 

Yes No Info 

I. , RECORD KEEP I NG AND GENEPvAl INFORMATION 

1. Is the Cumulative Chart filled out correctly? 59 1 0 

2. Are children being given an equal number of opportunities to 

come to the booth? ' 58 0 2 

3; Are children moving through the phase individually 

(self-pacing)? 57 1 2 

^. Are children often refusing their turn (e.g.^ 3 times in a 

row or 2 out of 5 times) or asking to leave the booth? 55 2 2 

5. Is the* time 'being varied according the child*s interest 

(e.g. not always a fixed number of minutes)? 47 13 0 

6. Are 'chi Idren. advancing in the phases rather than going back 

to earlier phas'es? ' ' 55 3 2 

7. Are daily record forms filled out correctly? 60 0 0 

8. Are the most recent records kept separately? _60 _0 0 

- . TOTAL 452 20 8 

II. OBSERVATION INFORMATION 

9. Does booth attendant ask a child to the booth when he is 

unlnvolved in an activity? ^5 4 31 

10. Is the child allowed to free type at the beginning of this 

booth session? . 58 2 0 

11. Does booth attendant say the names of letters as child types? 50 10 0 

12. If child talks, I 'does booth attendant respond to his talking 

(in a positive way)? 34 0 26 

13. Is the child giJfti a choice of which letter (card, word, 

phonogram) 'he is to type? 29 16 15 

14. Does booth attendant 1st che child solve problems by himself 

rather than telling the chili-what to do? 54 5 1 



15. If c'lild has tro'jble solving a problem, is the booth attendant: 

A. demeaning? 0 60 0 

B. threatening? 1 59 0 

C. pleading 0 60 0 
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16. If child has trouble solving a problem, does the booth 
attendant: 

.A. allow for discovery learning? 
B. respond^ to child verbally? 

respond to child nonverbal ly?* 
Dv ask irrelevant questions? 
"E.. ointerrupt or direct? 
S 

17. Does the booth attendant ring the bell at an appropriate time 
for the child (when the child's interest is still high}? 

.18. Does the booth attendant follow the flow charts (if not, 
explain f4Jlly in comments)? 

TOTAL 



Yes No Info^ 



55 


5 


0 


=58 


. 2 


0 


17 


43 


0 


3 


57 


0 


, 7 


53 


0 


40 


15 


1 


43 


17 


_0 



474 412 74 



III. OVERALL RATING 
Poor 



Good 



18% 



Excellent 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Number 


3 


8 


. 11 


17 


21 


% 


5 


,13 


18 


28 


35 

















